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10 REASONS WHY THE REGIONAL 
SCHOOL PLAN SHOULD BE OPPOSED 


The Southern Conference Educational 
Fund is opposed to the Board of Control 
for Southern Regional Education because 
it perpetuates segregation and inequality 
in education. It is based on prejudice 
instead of science. Here are 10 valid 


reasons why it is opposed. , 
1. Discriminatory and 
unconstitutional. 
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2. Uneconomic and 
unreasonable. 





3. Thwarts basic purposes 4. A brake on present trend 5. An unnecessary 
of a university. toward integration. expedient. 
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7 Makes legal redress 8. Not an honest answer to 9. Formulated in an 


more difficult. an educational problem. undemocratic manner. 


6. Limits rather than ex- 
pands existing facilities. 


10. Roadblock to all 
regional progress. 
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Regional School Plan Begins In September 


In September, 1949, the first students will matric- 
ulate under the new regional plan for graduate and 
professional training now approved by the legisla- 
tures of 10 Southern and border states. The plan 
will be administered by the Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education, formally organized 
on July 11, 1949 at Daytona Beach Florida. 


At present the plan will operate in only three 
fields, medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine. 
Certain designated colleges and universities oper- 
ating such professional schools will accept out of 
state students. Such students will be accepted on the 
same basis as residents of the states where these 
institutions are located. 


Meharry Medical College at Nashville, Tennessee, 
will furnish medical and dental training, and Tuske- 
gee Institute, Alabama, will provide veterinary med- 
ical training for Negro students. Twelve institutions 
will accept out of state white students :—Medicine: 
Duke, Emory, Louisiana State, Tennessee, Tulane 
and Vanderbilt; Dentistry: Emory, Loyola of Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Tennessee, Medical College of Vir- 
ginia; Veterinary Medicine: Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Georgia, Oklahoma A. & M: College. 


In the early phase of the plan, the establishing of 
regional universities operated by the Board, as au- 
thorized in the compact, was considered, but was put 
aside in favor of “contracts for services’’. 


The Board will receive and administer funds. Con- 
tracts will be made between the Board and the par- 
ticipating institutions. For each medical and dental 
student the institution will receive $1,500, and $1,000 
for each student in veterinary medicine. A budget 
of $1,736,00 for the first biennium was approved. 
Each state will pay $7,000 per year for administra- 
tive expenses. 

The Board of Control is composed of the Governor, 
and three members appointed by the Governor, from 
each of the participating states. Officers are Millard 
F. Caldwell, former Governor of Florida, Chairman; 
Clyde A. Erwin, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, N. C., Vice-President; H. C. Byrd, President of 
the University of Maryland, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Dr. John E. Ivy, Jr. is the Director, and Dr. William 
J. McGlothlin, Associate Director. 


It was at the meeting of the Conference of South- 
ern Governors at Asheville, N. C., October 1947 
that the plan was launched with the appointment 
of a committee to study the question. On February 
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8, 1948 the Committee submitted a compact to the 
Conference of Southern Governors meeting at Talla- 
hassee, Florida. It provided for the operation of 
Meharry Medical College at Nashville, Tennessce, 
serving Negro students. Meharry was having finan- 
cial difficulties and offered the school for regional 
ownership and management. 


The Governors of 14 of the 15 states interested 
in the plan signed the compact. The Governor of 
Kentucky abstained. It was agreed to present the 
compact to Congress for approval. 


Eight days later, February 16, H.J. Res. 354, 
giving Congressional consent to the compact, was 
hastily reported favorably by the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, without benefit of public hearings. 
It was adopted 236 to 45. 


Senate hearings on S.J. Res. 191 were held March 
12-13. Appearing in support of the compact were 
a number of Congressmen, governors, and educators. 
The only Negro to testify in favor of the Resolution 
was an official of Meharry Medical College. Among 
the agencies appearing in opposition were: 


National Association of Colored Graduate Nurses; National 
Medical Association; National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; National Dental Association; Na- 
tional Negro Insurance Association; National Constitutional 
Liberties Committee of the National Lawyers’ Guild; Negro 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association; American Teachers’ As- 
sociation; National Alliance of Postal Employees; Washing- 
ton Bureau National Fraternal Council of Negro Churches 
of America; Conference of Negro Land Grant Coleges; 
and Civil Rights Division of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


On the first day of the Senate hearings Senator 
John S. Cooper of Kentucky withdrew his name as 
one of the sponsors of the Resolution. On the final 
vote to recommit both Kentucky Senators voted 
against the compact. 


On May 13, by a margin of only one vote, (38 
to 37), the Senate recommitted the Resolution to the 
Judiciary Committee which had the effect of killing 
the measure. 
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Ten Reasons Why We Oppose the Regional Plan 


Qur opposition to the current regional plan of 
education rests entirely on the fact that it is based 
on racial segregation. 

The plan is: 


1. Discriminatory and unconstitutional. 


“Separate but equal” schools, the legalistic euphem- 
ism used to designate the Jim Crow school system, 
is « pure abstraction unsupported by historic fact. 
In all of the 17 states which require separate schools 
by law there is not one instance where the state 
supported college for Negroes is even remotely equal 
in its facilities to those available to white stu- 
denis. There is no evidence to indicate that the seg- 
regited regional centers operated jointly by the 
Southern states will be any less discriminatory than 
the segregated institutions operated individually 
by the same authorities. 

Since the regional plan discriminates on the basis 
of race, it is unconstitutional. The U. S. Supreme 
Court has ruled in the Gaines and Sipuel cases that 
the legal training made available by a state to white 
students must at the same time be available within 
the borders of that state to Negro students. To re- 
quire a Negro medical student from Richmond, Va. 
to leave his home state and travel several hundred 
miles to Nashville, Tennessee, to receive his training 
while his white brother may receive such instruction 


fin his home city, is clearly discriminatory. 


2. Uneconomic and unreasonable. 


Even if the theory of separate but equal schools 
were a true statement of present fact, or were possi- 
ble of attainment, the plan still would be undesirable 
because it is wasteful and unreasonable to build 
parallel and expensive laboratory, library, and other 
facilities without reference to need. Furthermore 
segregation is based on the premise of superior and 
inferior races, an idea which we know to be scien- 


@tifically unsound. If we are honest, we must admit 


that such an obeisance to the prejudices of our grand- 
fathers is a stupid and expensive anachronism. 


3. Thwarts the basic purposes of a university. 


If the purpose of our schools is merely to per- 
petuate narrow, traditional patterns of thinking 
and acting, then our segregated schools are good 
enough. But if the purpose of our schools is to 
substitute scientific attitudes for prejudice and to 
educate for a new world, for one world based on 
our rich heritage of freedom, equality and brother- 
hood, then clearly segregation is out of place. Seg- 


egated schools cannot educate for an integrated 
orld, 


The art and practice of democratic procedures 
cannot be taught by the lecture method alone, least 
of all in Jim Crow class rooms, but must be learned 
the hard way, by actual practice. A school of sci- 
ence without scientific laboratories is no more of 
a caricature of an educational institution than is 
a university which purports to prepare youth for 
a democratic society, yet denies to its students a 
laboratory in which to practice democratic human 
relationships. 


4. A brake on the present trend toward inte- 
gration in existing institutions. 


Today in 7 states where separate schools are main- 
tained by law, Negroes are admitted in one or more 
graduate and professional schools of the state uni- 
versity. Much of this progress was made even while 
the regional plan was being formulated. The very 
existence of the regional plan will serve as a deter- 
rent to such progress. 


5. An unnecessary expedient, 


If the regional plan of segregated graduate and 
professional training had been proposed 50 years ago, 
it might have been justified by the argument that 
it was a necessary expedient. Such is not the case 
today. There is the entirely favorable experience 
referred to above in the state universities. In addi- 
tion there is an abundance of evidence in polls of 
faculty and student opinion to indicate that there is 
a willingness and readiness to accept Negroes now 
in existing institutions. 


6. Limits rather than expands existing facilities. 


With the exception of the University of Arkansas 
medical school which accepted its first Negro student 
last year, Meharry is the only institution, public or 
private, in the 13 Southern states where Negroes may 
receive medical training. In 1947 there were 800 
candidates for the 65 open places in the first year 
class at Meharry. 

If the allotments of the regional plan are accepted, 
Meharry will receive $300,000 annually in tuition 
fees for the next two years. This is the extent of 
the aid to Meharry, a drop in the bucket compared to 
the vast sums which the Southern states will spend 
this year for its medical schools for white citizens. 

In spite of this lack of training for Negro doctors, 
in. the 17 states and the District of Columbia where 
separate schools are maintained by law, there are 
five times more white doctors in proportion to the 
white population as Negro doctors in proportion to 
the Negro population, (1 to every 843, compared to 
1 to every 4,409). 
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7. Makes legal redress more difficult. 


It must be admitted with shame that such progress 
as has been made in equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities in the South has been done, for the most 
part, under legal duress, not voluntarily. Under the 
regional plan, it is obvious that court action will 
be hampered. 


8. Not an honest answer to an educational 
problem. 


The regional plan as now formulated is not an 
honest answer by professional educators to an edu- 
cational problem but a device seized upon by poli- 
ticians to circumvent Supreme Court decisions. 

The regional plan for education was not invented 
by the Conference of Southern Governors. Previous 
to the meeting of Southern Governors in Asheville, 
October, 1947, the idea had been discussed by edu- 
cators and others for many years. But it was the 
Southern Governors that gave substance and reality 
to the plan because they saw in it a method of per- 
petuating segregation. 

At a meeting of the Conference of Southern Gov- 
ernors in New Orleans in 1945 there was a report 
on regional education. Acording to the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune this report: 

“. .. resulted primarily from a Supreme Court 

decision requiring equal and non-discrimina- 

tory opportunities for all applicants for higher 
education in publicly maintained schools.” 

The Governors hoped that the regional compact, 
with Congressional approval, would permit them to 
do legally in concert what the Supreme Court in 
the Gaines case had said they could not do individ- 
ually. At the Asheville meeting, according to the 
Nashville Banner, Governor Jim McCord of Ten- 
nessee declared that the Southern States faced a 
dilemma, “of either abandoning the fields of higher 
education and closing their present institutions, or 
permitting Negro students to attend such institutions 
on an equal basis with white students.” 

Faced with this situation, Governor McCord sug- 
gested a regional plan as the solution, with Meharry 
as the first regional center. He urged the appoint- 
ment of a committee “to study the situation, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the question of higher 
education for Negroes.’’* 

An important factor in stimulating the Governors’ 
action was the fear of what would happen if Meharry 
closed, as a result of its $350,000 annual deficit. Mr. 
Cecil Simms, legal advisor to Governor McCord, 
speaking at a meeting of Southern Governors in 
Washington, February, 1948, said: 


“If Meharry closes, Negro students half way 
through would be going back to their states 
and demanding open doors.’’: 


* 


9. Formulated in an undemocratic manner. 


The regional plan was primarily concerned with 
the problem of professional higher education for 
Negroes, but it began as a plan for and not by 
Negroes. It was only after Negroes by their vigorous 
opposition had succeeded in defeating the compar 
in the Senate, and in other ways made their oppo, 
tion felt, that a modest gesture was made in thei * 
direction. The number of state representatives on 
the Board of Control was increased from two to P 
three to provide for a possible Negro appointment 
by each Governor. Governor Talmadge, however, 
refused to appoint a Negro. 


10. A roadblock to all regional progress. R 
elin 
ecu 


It is generally agreed that most of the ills of the 
South proceed from its unfavorable economic posi- 
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tion with reference to the rest of the Nation. stat 
A prosperous, highly industrialized region has. xt F 
least two prerequisites as far as the human factor § the 
is concerned, first, a high degree of technical skill, § ° ‘ 
. , a tuck 

second, high purchasing power in order to balance al 
production with consumption. These two conditions A 
obviously cannot obtain in a region where one out § py ¢ 
of every four persons is consigned by law and public § of A 
policy to the economic status of a field hand, domestic § 4s : 
servant, or common laborer. scho 
Under a public policy of segregation the Negro —- 
population of the South is a drag upon the entire m. 
community, willing but unable to carry its productive § x. 
load. Under a policy of integration, the Negro popu- 01 
lation is the South’s greatest potential opportunity. Negn 
But where is the South to look for leadership in term 
effecting such a policy of integration, if not from follo 
those concerned with “higher education.” Negr 


In addressing the Alabama legislature this year, 
Governor Jim Folsom stated that nothing built on 
prejudice can endure. We agree. And we predict that 
the Board of Control of Southern Regional Educa- 
tion, based as it is now on prejudice, will either vol- 
untarily abandon segregation so as to bring its 
policies in line with science, democracy and justice, 
or it will be forced to do so by the Supreme Court, 
or it will vanish into the oblivion that awaits those 
Southern governors, educators, and others who 
stand in the way of democratic progress. 


1 In a poll conducted by the SCEF by mail of the faculties 
of 11 Southern state universities, 371 replies were received. 
Of these, 69%, or 7 out of 10, favored admitting Negroes 
now to the existing graduate and professional schools, where 
the desired courses were not available in state suported schools 
for Negroes. Only 28%, less than 3 out of 10, of those who 
replied favored the regional segregated plan. Printed sum 
maries of this poll are available without cost from the SCEF. 
2 New Orleans Times-Picayune, Dec. 8, 1945. 
2 Nashville Banner, Oct. 20, 1947. 

4 ibid. 

5 New York Times, Feb. 25, 1948. lwe 
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